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PERSECUTE a man for an idea he 
half holds and it will soon become his 
dearest conviction. 


NoTrHING less than the union of all 
divine manifestations constitutes the 
Deity, who is one, entire, and collective. 


THE predominance of negative state- 
ments arises from the fact that there 
are sO many wrong ways to one right 
way. 

Wuy should men degrade their re- 
ligion by trying to find excuses in that 
for their miserable idiocy and errors 
and misconduct. 


“RELIGION” is often accepted on 
the most selfish terms—a wish to be 
comfortable; desire: not so much to do 
better as to feel better. 


THE conservatism of the British 
Parliament is probably owing largel 
to its sitting after dinner. Nobody is 
very radical after dinner. 


SoME conceive'of religion as a kind 
of instrument which will enable a man 
to look back complacently upon a 
wretched or ill-spent life. 


NEARLY all the words and phrases 
which contain the world’s greatest 
thoughts are figurative. Taken liter- 
ally, we can make nothing out of them. 


Appison tells us in the Spectator 
of “anold maiden gentlewoman,” who 
“is so good a Christian, that whatever 


happens to herself zs a ¢rza/, and what- 
ever happens to her neighbors zs a 
judgment.” 


Tue end of religion is not faith in 
certain human propositions, but is obed- 
ience to divine requisitions written on 
the tablets of the human heart. 


SELF-SACRIFICE is good, but make 
not the sacrifice to Moloch. Fear not 
to lose your individuality until you have 
one. Then give it not into base hands; 
give it to God. 


WHEN it is harder to believe in the 
miracle than in the messenger, would it 
not be wise not to insist too rigidly on 
the marvel lest in some minds _ the 
greater good be discredited? 


THE Methodists of central Illinois, at 
their recent conference, recommended 
the placing of the American flag in all 
their churches and Sunday-schools. A 
hopeful sign that religion is becoming a 
native growth, and not an _ oriental 
exotic in our land. 


JUDAISM was a religion of exclusive- 
ness. So has every sect of Christian- 
ity been since. That organized exclu- 
sion on race-lines, these on belief-lines. 
Thus the form of exclusion instituted 
by the church was the more narrow 
and cruel of the two. 


MEN say “there was but one Christ, 
so he must have been divine.” But 
had there been a dozen Christs, would 
he be any less a son of God? There 
was but one Satan in the old theology 
and he was no atheist, but his moral 
character was not much to speak of. 


Dr. GrorGE E. EL is once said that 
he wondered that men held as many 
things in common as they do. Con- 
sidering the endless differences in men 
it was strange that they all (or so 
nearly all) agreed to eat and sleep— 
stranger still, to eat and sleep at the 
same hours. 


EVEN Calvin said that the frequent 
statement, “God is not bound by 
natural laws because he himself made 
them,” is absurd, or rather proves the 
contrary. He is bound because he 
made them. Natural laws’ are his 
sworn promises,—his covenant with his 
earthly children. ee. 


In the death of Mary V. Taft, the 
Unity church of Humboldt, Iowa, loses 
an earnest worker—a young woman of 
high aims, exerting already a sweet and 
holy influence. She was girding her- 
self for the work of the ministry. This 
she still performs in ways not of our 
choosing. Our sympathies go out to 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. Taft, and to th 
loving circle who knew her. | 


We print in our announcement 
column this week, the approximate 
programme of the convention to be 
held in the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, Oct. 22-24. Of the value of 
this meeting, as what has been called 
by others “a talking conference,” our 
readers and friends can judge by the 
programme and by the names pledged 
to the meeting. Seasons of conference 
and communion are always to -be 
sought and encouraged, and so many of 
our western workers as can afford at 
this season of the year such a luxury, 
will find this an opportunity which 
they will do well to embrace. But the 
executive significance of thisconvention 
cannot be of much importance _ unlessit 
be of a partisan character. Considering 
the circumstances of the call and time of 
meeting, anything like a representative 
pens of western Unitarianism is 


im possi We trust that the friends 


of the Western Conference and the 
various State Conferences will not 
spend time and strength in coming to 
these meetings if it will prevent them 
from attending the regular meetings of 
these working bodies in the year before 
us. Indeed, it is but just to those who 
have most to do with this meeting to 
Say, as we understand them, that no 
legislation of a theological or executive 
character is contemplated. It is with 
this understanding that the present 
writer goes into the convention. : 


Mrs. SHOREY’s paper on the Duties 
of Heretics, published in last week’s 
UNITY, suggests one very palpable 
duty ‘fowards heretics, which a wise 
policy would dictate, if not the heart; 
and that is general consideration, respect 
for the advanced opinions of to-day 
which we may not feel able to accept, 
but which experience has taught us are 
likely to become the truisms of to- 
morrow. Honorable recognition of the 
heretics of the past may well be accom- 
panied by a little more trust and charity 
toward the heretics of the present. 
Otherwise the lesson of history is lost. 


WE are in receipt of Zhe Woman’s 
Cycle, a new periodical, to be issued 
fortnightly, devoted to the interest of 
women, especially their associative 
labors; a special department being 
given to a record of women’s clubs 
and other similar organizations. Mrs. 
J. C. Croly, Jennie June, is editor, and 
the list of contributors comprises some 
of the best known names in the ranks 
of literature and social reform. Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe and Moncure Con- 
way are among the writers of the first 
number. The enterprise seems a very 
promising one, and we wish it success. 


TuE pressure of duties incident to 
the attending of the Sunday-school In- 
stitute at Davenport this week, makes it 
impossible for us to speak at length of 
the Bloomington conference, which met 
last week. The programme was excel- 
lent, the weather delightful, the attend- 
ance fair. The reports all around were 
encouraging, and the money liabilities 
for the current year are all met. An 
effort was made to change the working 
relations of the conference with the 
Western Unitarian Conference to the 
A. U. A., but was: finally abandoned, 
and the conference remains in the old 
friendly relations with both bodies. By 
unanimous vote the Secretary was in- 
structed to seek co-operation with both 
organizations in every way that is prac- 
ticable. Full report in our next, 


A wRiTERin the Friends’ ILntellt- 
gencer and Fournal comments at some 
length upon certain tendencies observ- 
able among the orthodox bodies of 
Friends intheWest. He speaks especial- 
ly of “the tendency to a compact ,and 
centralized organization.” The Western 
Yearly Meetings, which are now 
“ fairly unified in doctrine and methods” 
under this more ecclesiastical spirit 
that has been developing within the 
body, show a desire for closer organi- 
zation and even acentralized authority. 
All this may build up Quakerism in- 
stitutionally, but it will be at the ex- 
pense of that which has been its chief 
glory and the source of its influence 
as a spiritual force in society. The 
writer sees this, and closes his review 
thus: * To those whosee in such move- 
ments an entire departure from Friends’ 
principles,—as, of course, we do—study 
of the case is interesting because it 
shows the outcome of the striving after 
a compulsory uniformity of doctrine, 
and affordsan example which those who 


‘object. 


hope to maintain the standards of Fox 
will wish to sedulously avoid. The “ re- 
vival” path seemedto many not a very 
great straying away, when it was first 
entered upon, but it has led directly to 
the methods, characteristics, and sys- 
tems of those church bodies from which 
Friends in the beginning considered 
themselves essentially and entirely sep- 
arated. If Quakerism is to be preserved 
it will be by a close adherence to the 
principle on which it was originally 


| founded, and this principle must of 


necessity work out its own methods 
and systems.” 


Pror. Swinc defends what he calls 
the “ gospel of narrowness,” in a recent 
sermon preached from the text, “Grant 
that these my two sons may sit the one 
on the right hand and the other on the 
left in thy kingdom.” The subject of 
the discourse was “Partiality.” Though 
breadth of sympathy and mental toler- 
ance are worthy traits, yet mankind 
would suffer much, the argument runs, 
if deprived of that instinct of favoritism 
and selfish preference for one’s own, 
seen in the mother’s own care and love 
for her children, and the maternal ambi- 
tion shown in Salome’s prayer. All 
the-great philanthropists and reformers 
have been; the Professor thinks, narrow 
men. Eliot, the Indian missionary, and 
Father Damien had minds of essentially 
the same order, but devoted to a single 
Col. Ingersoll, in his criticisms 
of Christianity, sees only the harshness 
and intolerance of the early Christian 
fathers, and not their devotion of pur- 
pose. ‘“ We must be narrow and partial 
in our lives to accomplish great and 
good results.” But we think the Pro- 
fessor fails to distinguish between nar- 


-rowness and intensity; between the 


narrowness that stands only for bigotry 
and an unreasoning intrenchment in 
one’s own views, unaccompanied by the 
sympathy or the desire to understand an 
opposing view, and that spirit of lofty 
self-abnegation and devotion to duty or 
principle, which can fever properly be 
called narrow~ess. Indeed the term 
“narrow,” as used in the theological 
debates of the day, describes the quality 
of a man’s spiritual temper, the general 
scope and direction of his sympathies, 
quite as much as his intellectual con- 
clusions. An old-fashioned Calvinist 
may be a broader-minded man than an 
advanced Unitarian; but the narrow- 
minded man, no matter what his zeal or 
devotion to his chosen cause, deserves 
no defense for that particular trait at 
any one’s hands. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER. 


In reading the letters of Paul one is 
struck by the two-fold aspect of the 
man there presented. These letters 
have been alike the stronghold of 
orthodoxy and of a devout rationalism. 
Paul’s mind was full of inherited asso- 
ciations of altar-sacrifice, of blood-sealed 
covenants, of« divine election, etc. He 
was habitually seeing correspondences 
between his own time and the ages be- 
fore him, and he loved to interpret the 
new thought and faith in the ancient 
types which, to his mind, pre-figured 
them. Touching the man on this side 
he becomes the champion of Calvinism. 
His ideas have been more systematized 
than ever they were in his own mind, 
and have been fitted into what, with no 
sense of the almost ludicrous impro- 
priety of the term, has been called the 
“scheme” of salvation. But, on the 
other hand, from no part of our Bible 
can passages be found more ringing 
with mental freedom, appealing more 
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to independent thought, more vindica- 
tive of reason in religion, or emphasizing 
more the simple moralities of life as the 
sole and. sufficient requirements of 
religion, than from these same letters 
of Paul. 


Is there anything strange or unintel- 


_ligible in this two-fold aspect of the 


man? Not at all. The same fact 1s 
more or less observable in individual 
men and women to-day, and in move- 
ments of thought. It was the man’s 
brave free spirit that led him to inter- 
pretations of the rising’ movement at 
variance with those who “ seemed to be 
pillars” in that council at Jerusalem; 
that sent him forth, as he said, called 
not of men but of God to preach to the 
gentiles. His speculative views were 
Paul’s; that is such views as, using the 
freedom he claimed for himself, he 
came to hold and which more or less 
colored his preaching. His strong em- 
phasis of the ethical and spiritual side of 
religion, as against the formal and dog- 
matic, came out of his own intense and 
passionate love of whatsoever things 
are true, just, honest, pure, lovely, and 
worthy of praise. The particular spe- 
culative opinions or beliefs into which 
he was led, and which he carried along 
with this deeper emphasis, give us far 
less of the real Paul. 

And the same distinction, as we have 
said, applies to individuals and to great 
collective movements. We must dis- 
criminate,—ever more do broad-minded 
people discriminate—between this letter 
and the spirit in human life and 
thought. Below each man’s beliefs or 
opinions in matters pertaining to reli- 
gion, below each man’s formal observ- 
ance or lack of such observance, there 
is somewhat quite separable from these 
and which gives the stamp to character. 
It atmospheres the man. It is as im- 
palpable as the odor of the flower,— 
which yet may endear the plainest 
flower to us, or may make us dislike 
the most showy. This fone of the 
man, detected in action and conduct, 
escaping all conscious concealment and 
even emphasized by all assumed dis- 
guise, we are wont to speak of as the 
“spirit” of the man. — It is this that at- 
tracts or repels us. It is this that we 
find ourselves most cariig for. We 
find ourselves measuring men by this. 
It is this that marks the man or woman 
as devout or undevout; far more than 
their orthodoxy or their accounted 
heresy. Their real reltgiousnmess lies 
here, whatever their relzgion. By 
this spirit we pass judgment at last. It 
is this that leads to friendships. This 
is vital. It is the clearer recognition of 
this fact to-day that, with the waning 
of traditional authority and the widen- 
ing of the field of speculative thought, 
is bringing about a “fellowship of the 
spirit” in religion so much out-running 
the old-time basis of conformity of 
creed; because the “creed” that alone 
has saving power is happily discovered 
to lie not in the letter but in this same 
spirit,—the motive, the aim, the self- 
consecration to a noble ideal. In our 
final analysis the life itself is seen to be 
the manifestation of religion or the 
want of it, and it really seems as if the 
professed disciples of Jesus were be- 
ginning to see what the great teacher 
meant when he said that, as between 
false prophets and true,—* By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” F. L. H. 


A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL. 

The memorial volume giving an ac- 
count of the life of the late Court- 
landt Palmer, of New York, published 
by the Nineteenth Century Club, of 
which he was the founder, presents us 
with an inspiring example of the worth 
of the private individual in society. The 
work is published for private circula- 
tion, under the direction of Mr. Ray- 
mond S. Perrin. It opens with a short 
introductory sketch by the editor, fol- 
lowed by an account of the Club with 
whose formation Mr. Palmer’s name 
was chiefly associated. Then come per- 
sonal tributes from friends and acquaint- 
ances, letters and reminiscences, an ac- 
count of the memorial meeting of No- 
vember gth, 1888, with addresses deliv- 


ered on that occasion, Inthe appendix 
are letters from Robert Collyer, O. B. 
Frothingham and Rev. H. K. Haweis, 
who, on his visit to this country a few 
years ago, addressed the Nineteenth 
Century Club, and the funeral orations 
ef Robert Ingersoll and Rev. Heber 
Newton. The volume closes with an 
article of Mr. Palmer’s written for the 
New York Sun,in refutation of the 
charge that Mr. Frothingham had re- 
canted his radical belief, the article be- 
ing entitled “How Peace May be Found 
Under the Faith of Science and Hu- 
manity.” 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer was not a 
man who aimed to lead others by virtue 
of any personal right and distinction, 
or fancied superiority. He was in fact 
not a leader so much as an inspirer. His 
predominant mental characteristic was 
courage, combined with a deep and 
true love of his fellow-men, which kept 
him active in efforts for the social and 
moral upbuilding of the race. In phil- 
osophy he was a profound agnostic and 
positivist, but he did not hold his own 
views so dear and important that the 
opposing opinions of others had no in- 
terest forhim. On the contrary, belief 
in the free and kindly discussion of all 
topics was the fundamental motive 
which led to the formation of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, whose members 
were made up of representative think- 
ers from all the schools, thoughtful, 
earnest men and women gathered from 
various social ranks, inspired by the 
single desire to learn the truth. 
“The aim of the Club,’ says Mr. 
Perrin, “ was to establish a true crite- 
rion of intellectual manners, to cultivate 
that most delicate of all sympathies, re- 
spect for the opinions of others.” His 
claim that the life of Mr. Palmer marks 
an epoch in the intellectual life of 
America, is not too large.. Other clubs 
of exactly similar aims tothat of the New 
York society have long been in exist- 
ence in other parts of the country, but 
the long array of talent and distinction 
which this one was able to command 
has given it natural and just pre-emin- 
ence. It was Mr. Palmer’s particular 
merit that he was able to overcome 
those elements of social pride and preju- 
dice so often found in well-to-do circles, 
in favor of his unique and daring enter- 
prise. The catholicity of his nature is 
seen in the close friendships he formed 
with men of widely opposing views 
and sympathies. The broad-minded 
scholar of the Episcopal church and 
the arch-infidel of his day united in a 
service of final love and respect after 
his death. “ Facts were the founda- 
tion of his faith; history was _ his 
prophet, reason his guide, duty his 
deity, happiness the end, intelligence 
the means,” says Colonel Ingersoll, in 
his brilliant style. Mr. Newton speaks 
of his work as a social reformer, say- 
ing that Mr. Palmer’s life was especialy 
valuable as an example of the true atti- 
tude of a man of wealth towards the 
social problems of the hour. 
lieved in the social movement, not in 
all its isms and notions, but in the 
heart and core of it, as a genuine 
aspiration for a better order. He sym- 
pathized with that aspiration; he ex- 
pressed that sympathy on every occas- 
ion; he came to be known as the $ rich 
socialist.’ ” 

Mr. Palmer died young, when at the 
full zenith of his powers and influence, 
but he died as becomes a brave man and 
a philosopher; uttering no word of 
complaint, sending affectionate mes- 
sages to his friends, remembering the 
great object of his love and hope still, 
saying, “I want above all things the 
Nineteenth Century Club kept alive.” 
The editor, commenting on these last 
hours, says they afford another proof 
“that the nature and sincerity of the 
individual, rather than his belief in a 
hereafter, determine his bearing in the 
presence of death.” 

Mr. Palmer was neither so learnec 
nor talented as many of the men who 
followed him in his great experiment. 


It was in a true and simple manhood 


his gift of leadership lay. The high 
sincerity of his aim, wide sympathy 


“ He be-. 


and love of truth are the grand charac- 
teristics that outshine the gifts of 
scholarship and genius. To the end of 
his days he remained a private individ- 
ual, seeking no public career, and leav- 
ing a name and memory cherished alike 
by the rich and poor who know him, 
the great and obscure. Cc. PW. 


A GARDEN FANOY., 


The tlowers and the sunsets have been 
telling me all summer of UNITY, 
with its joyous trust, its unbounding 
faith, its lofty sureness of conviction, its 
grateful, intense, happy, clear theism. 
The beauty of these northern climates 
is exceeding superb, they lavish the 
radiance of their days on the flowers 
and skies. Talk about State owner- 
ship of land! Why, it is in the coun- 
try that the need of individual owner- 
ship is strong. One must have not 
only one’s own wood-lot but one’s own 
potato field and flower garden, and one’s 
own stretch of beach and water into 
which one’s own sunset can sink. Other 
people may have theirs, that is all fair, 
but one must have one’s. own. No 
amount of taxation can ever be just 
compensation for the delight of owning 
one’s own sunset and one’s own pans- 
ies. The joy in pulling a soft, green 
head of lettuce and calling one’s own 
St. Bernard dog to find one’s own po- 
tatoes! It is not selfish, this pleasing 
individual appropriation of land, for the 
heart pays glad tribute for it to God. 

The island folk would rather live 
here in an open hut, banked by snow 
in winter and flanked by dahlias in 
summer, Own a portion of a weir and 
catch herring, than go tothe city, make 
money but have no land. When oc- 
casionally a boy does move westward, 
the older people shake their heads, say 
he has made an awful mistake and let 
him go, as an uneasy fish. But then a 
boy seldom can go away for he is mar- 
ried young, the father of a large family 
at thirty-five, a grandfather at fifty and 
an old, old man at sixty,whocan smoke 
his pipe and make himself useful in little 
jobs the rest of his life. He will always 
keep the Queen’s birthday loyally, bet- 
ter than a real Englishman. Has he 
any church affiliations? He would not 
know what the last word meant, but of 
course he goes to evening church when 
it is convenient, and knows the creed 
and repeats the Litany and is respectful 
to the dead, that the living may be re- 
spectful to him, when it is his natural 
torn to be laid out, and to have all the 
details of his manner of going rehearsed 
just as he has repeated the physical in- 
cidents of others’ departure. There are 
no death bed confessions, no visions of 
light, no utterances of conviction among 
a simple people; they die in turn because 
it is nature’s way, and as the next day 
there is cooking to be done or fish to be 
caught, the one who is left must go 
ahead and do it. Nature refuses to rec- 


ognize a man or woman made lazy or | 


lonely by death. 

The other day a man died, who had 
been a terrible sufferer for years. He 
never asked for pity, none ever gave it 
only in words, for he and his pains be- 
came the general property of all the 
friends. The people walked to his lone 
house far away and the Episcopal rec- 
tor also walked the three miles and 
read the prayers. Then two by two, 
all walked, the widow and the father- 
less, the boy uncles and the cousins, 
near and distant, and the friends and the 
acquaintances, up over the bleak hills 
and down the steep roads tothe Baptist 
meeting house where the sheep crouched 
by its walls. The coffin was carried in 
an ancient, black hearse, garlanded in 
stucco work. At the meeting house 
the Rector preached the funeral ser- 
mon, for there was no Baptist parson 
in the neighborhood. Then all walked 
two or three miles more up and down 
the hills to the village cemetery, there 
all shook hands after the coffin had been 
lowered and every one went back to 
work. 

That same Episcopal Rector has gone 
on hands and knees up and down those 
hills, when only by thus going could 
he keep himself from breaking his 


| pansies. 
nasturtiums ; they are the philanthropists, 


ankles. His wife, besides being Sun- 
day and week day organist, Sunday. 
school superintendent, leader of circles 
and clubs, and plotter of all festivitiy. 
ities, often nurse and doctress, has also 
held a Sunday-school four or five miles 
away from her home and walked back 
and forth | 

I started to tell you of my Unitarian 
Our garden hedge has» been 


the reformers, the ethical culturists, and 
vary in intensity of speech from the 
yellow of light sarcasm to blood red 
turbulence, The sweet peas have been 
to me, Miss Sarah Ellis and her post- 
office mission, fragrance doing the work 
which otherwise might have been lost; 
the perfume of a strong will melting 
all obstacles. The mignonette has 
been the A. U. A., earnest and grave, 
full of real sweetness and rich in growth, 
lending support to the timid flowers 
which grew close by it. 

The pansies have been the dear 
Unity friends. The violet ones have 
been the women ministers of the West, 
sure, deep, quiet, frank, a_ beautiful 
open gaze into the heart of things, 
bringing other shades of conviction 
into harmony by their own exquisite 
truth of coloring. In the sunset colored 
pansies, with the radiance quivering 
through them, I have found the glories 
of Gannett’s and Hosmer’s “Thought of 
God.” In the golden brown ones I 
have seen Jones’s solemn earnestness 
and burning eloquence; in the pure 
white pansies with the line of black, 
clear and slight as an eye lash, have I 
read the story of purpose, faith and 
purity. In the deep purple ones have 
I met the noble army of ministers, east 
and west, north and south. These 
flowers and fancies have been to me 
companions in this land of the Athan- 
asian creed. They bloom in my gar- 
den, they nestle on my desk as I write. 
I am tired and I gaze at them, the sun- 
set subdues me and I look down into 
their tiny yellow centres. The sunset 
uplifts me and my eye falls on their 
sweet, living speech of harmony, and I 
take up life’s housekeeping duties 
gladly. 

Will the Editor forgive the want of 
unity, and of Unitarian statistics and 
foreboding in this monthly letter? I 
am going back to Boston where there 
are no flowers (except what one owes 
to a friend’s kindness or to one’s own 
purse, and in either case I do not want 
them, only nature between me and my 
pansies, never money nor friends) and I 
would send you the joy of my heart for 
what the snmmer has done for me in 
strengthening my own soul. 


KATE GANNETT WELLs. 


Gontributed and Selected, 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
Some say, to-day, where’er we stray, 
The God of old is dead. 
They jeer, and leer, whene’er they hear 
Religion’s quiet tread. 


Be not too sure of this, my friend, 
Our nineteenth century has a trend 
That some see not. A fairer hope 

Appears upon the other slope. 


The flowers that bloom upon the hills 
Shedding their fragrance every where, 
Till every soul with rapture fills, 
Tell us religion’s home is there. 


Two loving hands willing to work, 
Two eyes alert to see God’s will, 

Two feet that ne’er a duty shirk: 
Ah, this is but religion’s drill. 


Two lips that blush with inward fire 
O’er unrequited wrong, and dare 

To speak, do not do this for hire; 
Be sure, religion’s voice speaks there. 


New truths that flood the soul with light, 
Arouse the will, or prick the ear, 

And lend new power to earthly sight; 
Tell us religion’s thought is here. 


The sweetness of a thousand flowers, 
That music sheds upon the air, 

Endowing souls with heavenly powers; 
Proclaims religion’s ear hears there. 


The love that thrills in every heart, 
And drives away its gloom and care 
With tenderest skill’s divinest art; 
Whispers, “ Religion’s heart loves there.” 


And so, we know, where’er we go, 
The hand of God appears, 

To reach, and teach, whatever preach, 
The fruitage of the years, 
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Under the billows, over the snow, 

Soothing the sorrows, sharing the woe, 
Straightening the furrows, leveling the knoll, 
Alone or together onward we stroll. 


Friends to meet us, God to greet us, 
Joy and sorrow everywhere; 

This is my world, this is your world, 
Brother of the whence? and where? 


A. B. CurTIs, 


Bic Rapips, MICH, 


ORTHODOX AND LIBERALS IN 
PRANOE., 

The Huguenot Church is that of con- 
fessors and martyrs. Until 1802, when 
Napoleon, then First Consul, extended 
a friendly hand to her, she had passed 
through nearly two centuries of relent- 
less and at times atrocious persecutions, 
and the rest of the times she had 
enjoyed only that rather indefinite 
blessing called toleration. It is really 
wonderful that Protestant churches, 
after being subjected to such an ordeal, 
had not been destroyed, and that over 
a hundred of them were alive to enjoy 
the boon offered to them. 

Under the new régime, not only pro- 
tected from the persecutions of their 
enemies, but receiving a stipend from 
the Government,as well as their former 
persecutors, these churches were en- 
couraged to organize more completely, 
under their Presbyterian system, in 
groups generally of five congregations, 
which formed as many consistories. 

As might be expected, these religious 
societies did not all develop in exactly 
the same way, as far as doctrine was 
concerned, for they had no creed tim- 
posed upon them. ‘They were only ex- 
pected to follow, in a general way, the 
traditions of the fathers. Napoleon had 
designedly omitted the establishment of 
a Synod, the crowning institution of 
Presbyterianism. They, consequently, 
became either liberal or orthodox, and 
the consistories, the highest governing 
authority, were naturally what the dele- 
gates of the churches made them. 
However, the two branches of the Re- 
formed Church worked with more or 
less harmony until 1872, when the Or- 
thodox managed to have a Synod con- 
voked, with the view of imposing a 
creed on the Liberals, and thereby eject- 
ing them from the church. 

This Synod, which consisted of 108 
members, did not fairly represent the 
churches, the twenty electoral circum- 
scriptions having been arranged in such 
a manner as to insure an orthodox 
majority. This majority, after all, was 
only from 12 to 14, according to the 
measures voted. 

This assembly, after stormy discus- 
sions, adopted a short creed and other 
measures, to which the Liberal mem- 
bers, representing 40 consistories, com- 
posed of about 200 churches, would not 
subscribe; and, happily, the /Von-sud- 
scribers had enough of influence with 
the Government to prevent these pro- 
ceedings from becoming legal. This 
Synod could not, therefore, impose its 
creed on the Liberals; it has even no 
right to call itself the official body of 
the Reformed Church of France, but 
must content itself with the title of 
Officteux (unofficial). It continues to 
meet every two years, without repre- 
sentatives from the Liberal churches; 
these have also a general organization, 
and their delegates meet every three 
years toelect acentral Board,to which 
are confided the general interests of 
these churches. Their late gathering 
in Paris was very encouraging. 
| NaARCISSE CyR 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


We must take a higher view, a more 
religious view of our politics, of our 
history, of our national life and office 
and destiny, if we wish to teach patriot- 
ism with spirit, and with understanding 
and with power. ) 

We have got to realize that this na- 
tion has a divine calling and commis- 
sion. Men sometimes smile at the Chi- 
nese when they call themselves the 
“ Celestials,” God’s own peculiar chil- 
dren, at those old Jews who loved to 
call themselves “the chosen people,” at 
Dante laboring to prove by appeal to 
the miracles, in Livy, that the Roman 


sioned nation. But it was a great and 
noble thought. The exclusiveness was 
not noble, but the fundamental idea of 
a divine calling and commission was 
sublime. 

That is what I wish we might have 
in this republic. I wish that we might 
feel that our state was church, that God 
is in our history —that politics is_re- 
ligion, as Moses felt it,and David and 
Samuel and Isaiah. I think it would 
not have been safe to rebuke Prophet 
Isaiah or Prophet Samuel for “ preach- 
ing politics.” Moreover, it would not 
have been safe to rebuke those old Pur- 
itan ministers for it. It is a poor, pale, 
later time that hasdivorced politics and 
religion. Almost the whole of Jewish 
prophecy is politics. Their politics has 
become our religion. I wish that our 
own were that. I wish that when the 
American preacher or the American 
teacher desires to show most plainly the 
figure of God, he might do as Stephen 
did, or the author of that great eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and recount the history of his people. 
I wish that we might know and take to 
heart that God is not Jove nor Jehovah, 
nor dead nor localized, that Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill and Boston 
Common are no more places in profane 
history — there is no profane history — 
than Goshen and Nebo and Zion, and 
that Increase Mather and Samuel Ad- 
ams and Abraham Lincoln are sacred 
persons as truly as Joshua, the son of 
Nunn, or Josiah, king of Israel. 

I wish that we might hear these 
names oftener in our religion, that so 
we might have a better politics and a 
deeper patriotism. We cannot afford 
to be chiefly foreigners in our religion. 
—Ldwin D. Mead; From an address 
before the Massachusetts Schoolmas- 


ters’ Clud. 


THE ANSWER OF ALL SORIPTURE, 


If we consider every syllable that 
Scripture utters respecting things nec- 
essary to salvation, we shall be unable 
to deny that in the New Testament, at 
any rate, and all that is eternally 
precious of the Old, the elements of 
ritual are all but non-existent, and the 
sphere of opinion is reduced to the min- 
imum. What is religion? what is its 
essence and its aim? What its be-all 
and end-all? Do not let us deceive 
ourselves about it. The answer of 
all scripture may be summed up in 
one word: Righteousness. What 
is David’s answer to the question, 
‘Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord?? What is Micah’s answer to 
the question, * What doth the Lord Thy 
God require of thee?’ What does 
Hosea mean, when, in the verse twice 
quoted by our Lord, he says, ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice?’ What 
does Habakkuk mean when he says: 
‘The righteous man shall live by his 
‘faithfulness?? What does Isaiah mean 
when, after ascornful repudiation of all 
the ceremonialism of his day, he adds, 
‘Wash you, make you clean; cease to 
‘be evil, learn todo well?’ What does 
John the Baptist mean when in an- 
swer to the appeal, ‘What shall we 
do?? he ignores everything which 
priests and Pharisees insisted on, and 
simply replies ‘ Repent’ and observe 
the commonest rules of righteousness? 
What does St. Paul mean when he 
begs the Galatians not to retrograde 
into the bondage of weak and beggarly 
rudiments? What does St. James mean 
when hesums up pure religion in benefi- 
cence? What does the beloved disciple 
mean when he says Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the Law? What does he mean 
—Our Lord, our Master, our only 
Teacher, when he says, ‘If thou wouldst 
enter into life keep the command- 
ments?’ when he bids us do _ to 
others what we would they should do 
unto. us, for this is the Law and the 
Prophets? when he says, ‘ The King- 
‘dom of God is ‘within you??—Canon 
Farrar, in the “Christian World.” 


“ MISFORTUNES always create super- 
stition—the happy know nothing of 


nation was the one divinely commis- 


superstition.”—Letter to Humboldt. 


Gorrespondence, 
“WITH SILENT INDIFFERENOE.” 


DEAR Unity:—I have been reading 
over the Putnam-Horton discussion in 
the Boston Herald. It seems very evi- 
dent that if the unanimous resolution of 
the American Unitarian Association, de- 
fining its basis of actionand belief, passed 
in 1853, never having been rescinded, 
holds the association to that position to- 
day, then surely nine-tenths of the 
denomination have no longer any right 
to the name. Either ¢hey must give 
up the name, or Dr. Putnam, and such 
as sympathize with him must. 

In short, it would seem that the Un- 
itarianism which now goes under that 
name, and which is by implication ad- 
ministered by the A. U. A., is only a 
bastard Unitarianism, as false to its his- 
toric position as any rankest heresy in 
the orthodox ranks. 

The question turns upon the validity 
of a vote and declaration or resolution 
at any given date to bind the members 
of an organization for all time, or un-. 
til that vote is rescinded or annulled by 
the passage of another of a different 
tenor. Mr. Horton thinks a new dec- 
laration was virtually adopted when 
the erased name of William J. Potter } 
was restored to the list of Unitarian 
ministers by the association. And Mr. 
Charles Allen says of the resolution 
that “ according to Unitarian principles 
it could be binding on those only who 
voted for it, and could not be consid- 
ered binding on their successors.” In 
fact he thinks all such * doctrinal votes ” 
become “null and void when a new 
generation has taken the place of those 
who passed these votes,” and in the 
after time may be treated “ with silent 
indifference.” 

All this is mighty interesting reading 
to us younger Unitarians—as we have 
dared to call ourselves. We hope the 
subject will not be suffered to rest here. 
We wish to know to what extent we 
may treat any theological declarations 
of our conferences or associations “with 
silent indifference.” Evidently the 
preamble of the National Conference 
has already met that fate; but that was 
duly provided for by a specific amend- 
ment of the constitution after many 
debates and much feeling—as we have 
heard. 

Then the question rises, can we 
blame the evangelical sects for the 
efforts they are making to treat their 
“ doctrinal votes ” * with silent indiffer- 
ence,” thus suffering their theological 
declarations to fall into forgetfulness 
as ours did, if we practice that policy 
ourselves? Yours fraternally, H. 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


Epiror or Uniry—One does not 
like to criticize a friendly critic’s praise, 
but in one particular I am compelled, in 
justice to myself, to criticize the notice 
of my book, “The Revelation of 
God,” which appeared in your paper 
of Sept. 14. I did not get that UNITY 
till a few days ago (having headed off 
my country mail too soon) or I should 
have sooner made reply. It is written 
of me in that notice, ‘* He declares that 
the claim which most Unitarians still 
set up to the name of Christians is a 
case of cant.” This is a mistake, for 
there is no such declaration, explicit or 
implicit, in my book. My objection there 
is to calling Jesus “Christ,” or ‘the 
Christ,” or * Jesus Christ,” as if we be- 
lieved that he was the Jewish Messiah 
when we do not believe this. To give 
the name “Christ” to a moral ideal 
having little or no relation to Jesus 
seems to me an equally misleading and 
unfortunate use of the term. It may 
seem to my critic that if Jesus was not 
the Christ, the Messiah, we have no 
right to call ourselves Christians. But 
I do not believe that the meaning of 
words can be determined by their orig- 
inal etymology. The word Christian 
has a great variety,of meanings. I do 
not know of any better indication of 
these than that contained in Rev. 
Joseph Henry Allen’s “Our Liberal 


Movement in Theology,” which alas! 


I have lent to some one and it has not 
been returned, so that I cannot quote 
the passage. Unitarians are certainly 
not Christians in all senses of the term. 
But Christianity, as I apprehend it, is 
that historic movement of religion 
which had its personal origin in Jesus 
of Nazareth, and in this movement, by 
our birth and training, we are inextri- 
cably involved. To call ourselves 
Christians is but to acknowledge an 
historic origin and obligation. We 
have a further reason for so calling 
ourselves in our sympathy with every- 
thing that is most fundamental in the 
character and teachings of Jesus; the 
love of God and man; the superiority 
of character to ritual or creed; the 
necessity for a right spirit in our actions 
as well as outward obedience; sympa- 
thy with the sinful and the sorrowing; 
a passionate tenderness for the poor and 


miserable and outcasts of the social 
world. 
While these considerations do, I 


think, legitimate our assumption of the 
Christian name, I respect the scruples 
of those who do not feel at liberty to 
call themselves Christians. It is of 
more importance to be honest and true 
than to tag one’s self with any name. 
Those who respect the Ckristian, but 
not the Christian name, occupy, I 
think, a perfectly defensible position. 
Nothing can be broader than the Uni- 
tarian principles of Free Thought and 
Character above Creed. They will 
yet, I trust, unite the good and true of 
all religions in a fellowship of common 
faith and righteousness and love. An 
equal fellowship of Christian Unitar- 
ians, Buddhist Unitarians, Jewish Uni- 
tarians, Mohammedan  Unitarians, 
Brahmanic Unitarians, and so on, is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
It will come some day. They may not 
spell “ Unitarians ” as I do, but for that 
I shall not greatly care 1f I am there to 
see. Yours truly, 
Joun W. CHADWICK, 


THE OOTOBER CONVENTION. 
Dear Unitry:—Will you kindly 


publish the following word: Since 
the writing of my “open letter,” in 
which I perhaps sounded prematurely 
a note of alarm, I have received 
assurances that the October convention 
is pacific in motive, seeking rather a 
complete harmony than the accent of 
discord. I therefore gladly revoke any 
word which is an unjust judgment, re- 
gretting that a card sent to recall the 
“open letter” arrived too late to sup- 
press its publication. With the above 
understanding, in the bond of peace, I 
heartily sympathize with the comin 
convention. | 
Mary L, Leccetr. 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


AccoRDING to the great philosopher 
Kant, human conscience is nothing but 
the entering into the individual of the 
moral law of the universe. On the 
reality of this omnipresent law rests his 
“creat triad of moral truths,”’—free- 
dom, immortality and God. None of 
these conceptions can be reached but 
from the moral ground. ‘* The neces- 
sity for the belief in these arises out of 
the reality of the moral law.” 


To find a ground of union out 
of which may _ spring boundless 
freedom of thought,—is it impos- 
sible? I should like to see a church 
which could embrace and embody all 
sects.— Orville Dewey. 

Ir there is anything in the world 
which was not instituted by Jesus, it is 
Papacy, that is to say the idea that the 
church is a monarchy.— Renan. 


“ CREATURES of a day though we 
are, we have our roots far in the past. 
The child of yesterday is the last chap- 
ter in a long history.” 


THERE is nothing so sweet as the re- 
turn of joy whith follows the renun- 
ciation of joy.—Renan. | 

THE worst thing that can happen to 
aman is to do wrong and mot be pun- 
tshed.— Plato, 

High birth is the accumulated honor 
of ancestry.—Aristotle. 


“ SALVATION is aspiration realized.” 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE SACREDNESS OF THE PRESENT 
TIME. 
A SERMON GIVEN IN ALL SOULS CHURCH, SIOUX 


FALLS, DAKOTA, SEPT. 1, 1889, BY CARRIE 
JULIA BARTLETT. 


Published by the Congregation. 


On Lake Pepin, in the upper Missis- 
sippl, there is a spot called “ Point No 
Point.” As you sail down stream 
yoy see a beautiful cape, clad, in ver- 
dure,which seemingly reaches a friendly 
shore a considerable distance out into 
the lake. You approach nearer and 
nearer, and the point all the while re- 
cedes, until presently it has vanished, 
and you see only a straight, repelling 
bank, which gives no hint of invitation 
to disembark and enjoy the shade or 
partake of the refreshments which the 
spot may afford. If you pass on down 
the stream, presently behind you will 
begin to appear the ‘same hospitable 
outlines, and when the current has car- 
ried you far enough, you may look back 
and see “ Point No Point” extended 
like a hand in mocking invitation to 
return. 

Let.the Mississippi River stand for 
the Streamof Time; let the voyager be 
yourself; let the “ Point ” stand for any 
moment which is first the entrancing 
Future, then the bald and common- 
place Vow, and, afterwards, the mystic 
and holy fast, and the application to 
our subject will become apparent. 

The last time I saw this elusive 
“ Point No Point,” I asked the pilot for 
an explanation. He said, that for some 
distance the shore swelled out gradually, 
so gradually that the projection could 
only be discerned when seen in profile. 
As the boat comes round in front, there 
is no sudden out-thrusting of the land; 
the bend is so regular and gradual as to 
seem no bend at all, but a stretch of 
straight shore — just as our round earth 
looks flat to us who are upon it. 
“ Then the projecting cape is there,” I 
thought. “ The fault is not with the 
shore, but with our eyes, which cannot 
see what is close upon us.” 

Our long-sightedness! We fly by 
the invitations of the present moment 
in search of some blessedness in the 
future which vanishes as we approach 
it, or we sit gazing regretfully into a 
past whose beauty and opportunity we 
never discerned until it was “ too late.” 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, in the char- 
acter of “* Hosea Biglow,” has meditated 
upon this fact in human nature: 


We’re curus critters! Mow ain’t jes’ the minute 
That ever fits us easy while we’re in it; 

Long as ’twuz futur’, ’twould be perfect bliss,— 
Soon as it's past, thet time’s wuth ten o’ this. 
And yit there aint a man that need be told 

That Now’s the only bird lays eggs of gold. 


So we spend life dreaming of the 
past or the future while the future is 
being tossed into the past over our un- 
heeding heads and nerveless hands that 
know not how to catch one single flying 
moment, and make it truly our own. 
“ Hosea Biglow ” confesses: 


A knee-high lad, I used to plot and plan, 
And think ’twuz life’s cap-sheaf to be a man; 
Now, gittin’ gray, there’s nothin’ I enjoy 
Like dreamin’ back along into a boy. 


A little girl, looking out over the 
spring meadows, dotted thick with the 
shining, golden faces of the dandelion, 
turned her own thoughtful face to her 
mother, and said: ‘“ Mamma, do the 
dandelions £zow they are happy?” How 
many of us know how happy we are, 
how blessed we are, and how. much 
more blessed we might be if we would— 
in just this little despised Mow, which is 
the only time we ever will have for our 
own, because we can only hold it and 
use it while it is zow. This hour which 
we yearn for before we have it in our 
grasp, and deplore after it has slid away 
from us—and yet slight and despise 
while it is ours—the very most golden 
gift in the treasury of God! Wedream 
of what we will do, or of what we 
might have been; and while we dream 
the nerves of action are paralyzed from 


disuse, and we go on mere dreamers to : 


the end. We spend all the now in sor- 
did schemes for wealth, promising our- 
selves that, bye and bye, when wealth 
is won, we will enjoy life in noble ways. 
But the power of noble enjoyment 
withers as we go on, nevef having 
quite enough of gold, and so scheming 
and toiling to the end,only stopping now 
and then to look back with heavy re- 
gretful eyes towards the free joyous- 
ness and the unsullied aspirations of 
youth. 

I know a very wise little woman who 
is also a young mother. Oneday when 
the baby was seven weeks old, its 
mother and I sat talking of the little 
girl’s future, when suddenly my friend 
checked herself, and said: ‘Ido not 
dare do that too much. Sometimes | 
find my mind running on in eager an- 
ticipation of the time when she will 
know me, and then of the time when 
she takes her first step and begins to 
talk and to do the thousand pretty, gra- 
cious things that babies do. And then 
I think: ‘Oh, I must enjoy each mo- 
ment as it comes! I do not know what 
lies in the future. Itis enough for the 
present to know that she is my baby, 
and that I hold herin my arms. What- 
ever is to come, I will make sure of the 
present and all that it can give.’ ” 

Will you not say with me: “ A wise 
little mother!” I felt a sermon in her 
few words, a’sermon which I wish I 
had it in my power to so preach as to 
truly convince you and myself of the 
value and the sacredness of the present 
moment, its opportunities and its bless- 
ings. 

But I wish to allow this subject, 
“The sacredness of the Present Time,” 
a larger than individual application. 


| The last few years have been, for 


Americans, very full of centennial cel- 
ebrations of proud events in our national 
history. Events most worthy to be 
commemorated, heroes most deserving 
all the honor and gratitude their descen- 
dants can bestow upon them. And yet, 
to judge by the tone of most of the ora- 
tions and sermons called forth, one 
would fancy that, one hundred years 
hence, the people of that century would 
be able to find inthe men and the events 
of to-day nothing worthy of praise and 
emulation. | 
“In days of old 
When knights were bold,” 

sings each century of the ones preced- 
ing it, and forgets to honor its own 
heroes. Yesterday I chanced upon an 
old copy of Puck, of the year 1882. 
General Grant, Mr. Arthur, Peter 
Cooper and others whom, now dead, 
our nation delights to honor, are the 
objects of coarse and repulsive pictorial 
satire. Why are Americans, who are 
quick to repel an affront to their own 
individual honor, not more valorous in 
defense of their own age, their own 
best men, their own ideals? 

But I wish this morning to pass _be- 
yond even national limits, and look to 
what concerns every man deepest, did 
he but know it—his religion. Here, 
and only here, we get the full force of 
the tyranny of the past and the future 
over the present. The eyes of religion 
are wont to rest upon the long, long 
ago, or to turn with eager, restless 
gaze towards the millennium. We 
will consider this morning only the 
mortgage which the past holds upon 
the present of religion. 
| Should we reverence the ancient 
days? But where is antiquity to be 
found? In those far away times, to- 
wards which the eyes of faith so proud- 
ly turn, the world was in its infancy. 
Now it is old, old in all the experience 
and wisdom of its thousands and thou- 
sands of years. If age isto be revered, 
surely to-day is the most ancient time 
the world has known. If age gives 
wisdom, then the sages of to-day 
should be wiser than those who lived 
and died when the earth was in its cal- 
low childhood. Then why must relig- 
ion always-take the backward look? | 

It is because, friends, people have 
somehow come to believe that God was 
in the world, God spoke to the people 
of the world, God ruled the world 
then as he does not now. I believe 
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that God was in the world, and that 
He ruled it then, but I believe that He 
is here and rules it now no less. If the 
heavens declared the glory of God 
when David said so, they declare the 
glory of God now, just as truly, and | 
may read that glory in the heavens if 
I will as well as to read about it in the 
book of Psalms. Jesus once pointed 
out to his disciples a little flower which 
grew upon the Palestinian hills, and 
said: ** Consider the lilies of the field,” 
and then taught them from this flower 
a lesson of the Heavenly Father’s care. 
Now, here is a lily plucked fresh from 
its stalk this morning. What shall we 
say? Isay that if that lily of Pales- 
tine that Jesus pointed out preached, 
then this Dakota lily preaches, too. If 
some beauty and power of God dwelt 
in one, it dwells in the other. If God 
meant that one to teach us a lesson, He 
means that every humblest flower that 
grows shall speak to usof Him. Jesus 
saw this in the flowers around about 
him, and in the birds of the air, and, 
most of all, in the heart of man him- 
self. Why should not we see as he 
did? The best service Jesus or any 
holy soul of any age can render us, is 
to lead us, not to look with straining 
eyes into some far past time, but to 
open our eyes upon our own time, as 
their eyes were opened upon theirs. 

The Bible says that Enoch walked 
with God. With whom, then, has 
Father Damien walked in his weary 
rounds among lepers’ beds? Whatever 
is meant by Enoch’s walk with God, 
can it mean anything higher, holier, 
than this which we know of a humble, 
God-loving, man-serving Catholic 
priest of this century, this year? Who 
has led the nobler life, who has given 
us the more consistently noble idea of 
God, the Psalmist David or the Psalm- 
ist John G. Whittier? I have read you 
this morning what seems to me the 
best utterance of each (the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and * The Eternal Good- 
ness.”) But it is a sad truth that David 
could fall from this exalted strain that 
has been the comfort of all the ages, 
to the fiercest imprecations and curses 
upon his enemies, whom he prayed God 
to destroy with everlasting wrath and 
burnings. Did such thoughts, believe 
you, ever find a moment’s harbor in 
in the breast of the gentle Quaker 
poet? Was Deborah, singing her 
fierce song of triumph in the deed of 
Jael, with her murderous tent-pin, a 
prophetess to be compared with her 
whose “ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”? helped to brirtg about the justice it 
foretold? Was Queen Esther, risking 
her life to save her people, more noble, 
more worthy to be preached about, than 
Florence Nightingale, or Clara Barton, 
or Dorothea Dix? | 

We read of Abraham of old, and 
find much to interest us in the story of 
his life. But, friends, let us be honest! 
His history is checkered over with 
deeds that would now be condemned 
as immoral, criminal, against nature. 
Yet this is called “sacred history.” 
Ministers take the life of the Patriarch 
Abraham as a text who consider it 
almost a desecration of the pulpit to 
speak upon Sunday on so secular a 
theme as the life of the Patriot 
Abraham Lincoln, in whose great heart 
dwelt the nobility and forgivingness 
that make a true child of God. 

Why does Abraham Lincoln belong 
to less “ sacred ” history than the Abra- 
ham who did the wicked things which 
in that long ago age had not yet been 
found out to be wicked? as God 
nearer to a people who, even the best of 
them, practiced slavery and polygamy 
and human sacrifices and inhuman wars 
under his supposed sanction, than toa 
nation that is learning to look with hor- 
ror on these things, and to feel that God 
could never have sanctioned what even 
the heart of man now repudiates as 
devilish? 7 

Do I wish to belittle and hold up to 
contempt these men and these times of 
long ago? Truly, Ido not. I believe 
that God was leading those people up, 
up. I believe that, mixed with that 
which was false and barbarous, was 
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much that was noble and good; that it 
was the noble and good that was ever 
growing and the cruel and barbarous 
that was ever falling away! Do I 
blame Abraham that he was ready to 
slay his own son with his own hand? 
No; but I thank God that now, when 
a man shows a willingness to do this 
thing, the idea strikes the world as such 
a horrible one that we charitably ad- 
judge the man insane. So much better 
are the world’s ideas of God to-day, 
that for one to think he is commanded 
of God to do a wrong, to commit a 
theft or a murder or an act of slaughter, 
is regarded as prima facie evidence of 
insanity. So,some day, the idea that 
God consigns souls to eternal torment 
will be held as evidence of an unsound 
mind, 

How does this come? It is because 
God not only led the race long ago, but 
has ever been leading it, is still leading 
it. Henot only then spoke true proph- 
esies through holy lips, but to-day those 
who lead holiest lives see more clearly 
into the mysteries of life and death and 
eternity, and speak strong words of 
help and consolation unto us. And 
each age, profiting by the experience 
and upward struggle of past ages, 
comes to a little higher ground, a little 
broader view, passes on to the next a 


/somewhat nobler thought of God, a 


somewhat finer ideal of human destiny. 

I aim to speak broadly of the pro- 
gress of the race as a whole and on the 
whole. Do I mean that we of to-day 
have wholly outgrown the teachers 
and the teachings of the past? That 
would indeed be a vain and_ fool- 
ish thought. To deny or depreciate 
the spiritual insight and the magnificent 
bravery of an Isaiah or a Paul would 
attest, not our growth, but our lack of 
those qualities which foster growth. 

What shall we say of them? What 
shall we say of that one who comes 
yet nearer to us, Jesus of Nazareth? 
There are mountain peaksspringing up 
from the level plain, whose lofty heads 
catch and reflect the sunlight while all 
around the world is sleeping in dark- 
ness. Such a majestic soul was Jesus. 
His own time could no more encompass 
him than can the mountain be swal- 
lowed up by the plain. That moun- 
tain, standing in the central zone, is clad 
from base to summit with all the 
growths of all the zones; it belongs to 
none; it is a type, an epitome of all. 
Did Jesus belong to his own age? He 
came to his own, and his own received 
him not, despised, persecuted, killed 
him. Only that dauntless spirit they 
could not kill, When the time was 
ripe, then came the resurrection of that 
spirit in the hearts of men. Why, the 
world is now just beginning to under- 
stand Jesus, to know what he meant 
when he talked of the Kingdom of 
God in the heart, to know that they 
cannot bring the Kingdom of God on 
earth by bloody battles and cruel perse- 
cutions. The world is just beginning 
to lay more stress upon the beatitudes 
than upon the miracles; the world is 
just beginning to see in Jesus a savior 
who by his example helps to save us 
from sin, instead of a sacrifice to rescue 
from the consequences of sin. Now, 
which age is more. sacred, the one in 
which Jesus could not live and could 
not be understood, or the age in which 
people are at least beginning to feel the 
power and charm of his matchless 
teaching and example, and to try to 
help forward, by teaching and example, 
not by sword and fire, the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness which Jesus 
preached, and for the sake of which he 
yielded up his life? Jesus, like every 
noble soul, belongs most to the age 
that loves him most, understands him 
best. That age is holiest which most 
holily strives after the highest ideal set 
before the race. 

And another thought: The world 
is coming more and more to the making 
of its own judgments, to see that truth 
is not true and good to-day, because 
Jesus taught it, but that Jesus was true 
and good, because he taught and lived 
the truth. We know that our moral 
and intellectual standards to-day are 
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higher than in Jesus’ time. 
not honor Jesus because a few simple 
Galilean peasants did. No! we honor 
him and love him because, according 
to the ever heightening standards of 
the ages, he shines brighter, purer, 
more transcendently fair. We love 
him because it is he who has helped so 
much to heighten these standards, and 
because it 1s his voice which cries ever: 
Look within: Inquire of your own 
heart what is right. Be pure, and 
you shall see God. Do God’s will, 
and you shall know the true doctrine, 
Befriend his children, and he shall be 
your Father. Do these things now! 
Now 7s the accepltedtime. The King- 
dom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion. The Kingdom of God is within 
you now, here, whenever justice and 
mercy and peace are within you. Now 
is the life eternal—now—Nnow ! 

But there is another consideration 
which should plead with us to hold 
fast to the sacredness of the present; 
and that is, that we must sanctify the 
facts of to-day, if we would keep any 
religion on the earth. This is true, 
that we live in a new heaven and a new 
earth, because of the revelations of 
modern science. In the last twenty 
years the new ideas of the universe and 
of the laws which govern it have been 
permeating all classes of people as 
never before. Wherever a mind _ is 
capable of grasping, even partially, the 
significance of the new order, the in- 
stant effect is to raise a hundred ques- 
tions about God and his government, 
man and his destiny. Many of the 
old answers are seen to be incompatible 
with the new revelations. Men’s 
thought of God and of duty must de- 

end in large measure upon the thought 
of the kind of universe they are in and 
the kind of law by which that universe 
is governed. To methe matter seems 
absolutely simple,—that we are to 
have a religion up to date, or we are to 
have none. In face of the new revela- 
tions of science and the new question- 
ings of our time, do you doubt that the 
so-called radical position is the true 
conservative one? It is only by estab- 
lishing the old faith in God and duty 
and immortality upon its true founda- 
tion, from which it ought never to have 
been led astray, the everlasting founda- 
tion of the nature of the Universe and 
the nature of the soul itself, that we can 
conserve the faith of the past and trans- 
late it into a living, intelligible thing of 
to-day. 

Some one says our religion does not 
depend onourcosmogony. Even were 
this true, the average adherent of the 
old faith thinks it does; and when he 
loses faith in miracles and the six days’ 
creation and special interpositions of 
Providence, he is in danger of losing 
his faith in God and the ethical princi- 
ples. It is the error of the past that it 
has made all religion to depend on one 


‘single book. It isthe fault of the past that 


when a man’s faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible is lost, God, duty, immortality, 
seem so often, in the first reaction, 
myths. 

Suppose there are good religious 
heroic souls who have drawn inspira- 
tion from the old religion with the false 
cosmogony. I admit it and rejoice in 
it, and sodo you. ButI will not pay 
homage toerror. I say that that which 
has inspired is not the patent error, but 
some great truth which underlay that 
error,— some truth of love or sacrifice 
so pregnant with divine intent that it 
broke through and struggled above the 
mass of superstition which froward 
hands have heaped upon it, and had its 
divine fruit; or it may be some high per- 
sonal leading that, for love’s sake, un- 
consciously invests the hard, unlovely 
doctrine with a grace and virtue not its 
own. And I would rather be a woman 
on my knees, worshiping before the 
shrine of Jesus of Nazareth, yea, before 


_the image of Mary, his mother, and 
‘looking through eyes aglow with per- 


fect love and yielding up of my very 
life and soul to glad service of the world 
for my Redeemer’s sake, than to be 
master of all the truth about a thousand 
cosmogonies, and know for a certainty 
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the innermost counsels of God — un- 


moved to gratitude, uninspired to love, 
uncompelled to serve the truth that 
made me free. Aut—I cannot go on 
my knees at the shrine of Jesus or Mary. 
Not thus can they help me. There are 
millions who are like me, and the mil- 
lions are multiplying. . For them relig- 
ion must be traced to its true sources, or 
they will not, nay, cannot, have any re- 
ligion. Standing for the last time as 
your minister, I may say to you: Itis 
for the sake of these that I first felt my 
call into the ministry. Not to preach a 
gospel so little different from that of the 
other churches that goodly numbers 
could with indifferent choice cast their 
lot with us, but seeking ever to abso- 
lutely speak the new message while 
fairly honoring the old for all the good 
there is or ever was in it. To dare to 
face all the questionings of our own 
time, fairly, fearlessly, to wish to hold 
nothing which is not true; to believe 
that the truth is the best, if there is a 
good God; nay, that if there were not, 
it were still our right and duty to seek 
to know — the truth! : 

There are those to whom the old faith 
with the old cosmogony still seems true 
and comforting. These are churches 
and preachers enough forthem. But 
shall we not think of and have a care 
for the people with clear heads and hon- 
est hearts who are nevertheless doubt- 
ing, struggling with such hard prob- 
lems—unable to hold the old —not 
clearly seeing the way to the better 
new? Here lies the religious problem 
of to-day. It lies at our door. 

What do we need? Menand women 
who can go anew to nature, to their 
own hearts, and read for themselves 
what God has written there. Men and 
women who can look into the sky, and 
into the heart of a flower, and into the 
young eyes of a babe (welcomed by a 
love that is the express image of our 
Father’s love who sent it here), and can 
read anew God’s message to the world, 
and then translate it into a language in- 
telligible to-day. Men who will do for 
their time what Isaiah and Samuel and 
Paul did for theirs. 

O, all will be well, if we are only 
profoundly honest! It isn’t easy. There 
is enough of comforting sophistry 
with which we might delude and cheer 
ourselves and others. Often our new 
controlling thought must seem hard 
and bare to others who do not un- 
derstand it; and it may even at times 
seem so to us ourselves, overcome by a 
homesick yearning for the faith which 
nurtured us. But the thing to do is to 
be true to ourselves—true, ¢rue, till we 
will have no word, no prayer, no 
praise, which does not mean what we 
mean. Let us have silence awhile, if 
we must. Let the spirit brood, and 
sing not a borrowed song. Let us 
hang our harps on the willows and re- 
fuse to sing because we are in a strange 
land. Then, after atime, out of the 
dumb struggle will break forth a new 
pean, because the heart must worship! 
And then—oh! glad crowning day! 
the heart will worship God as the God 
of the living, the God of to-day, the 
God whose indwelling presence in- 
spires the goodness and truth that is 
lived and uttered through the men of 
our time, as much as in any past time. 
God, who speaks to us more surely 
and audibly day by day through the 
best stirrings of our natures than 
through any book that was ever given. 
God, who is surely our Parent, because 
something inherent in our nature com- 
mits us to this manifest purpose; com- 
mands us to work in the line that He 


is working, nay, works out his divinest 


purpose through our hands and brains 
and hearts. 

To inherit something of His purpose, 
His love, His strength, that is to be a 
child of God. To stand firm in our 
own time and place, looking up to our 
own star-gemmed skies, reaching a 
grateful hand back to the past ages for 
all the good that has come up through 
them to us; reaching forward a helpful 
hand to those who shall follow us in 
the endless chain, that is to make our 
own time sacred by a consecration the 
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holiest that earth can know, a baptism 
of brotherhood with all the past and all 
the future of the race. 
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Salvation. By Orello Cone, D. D., (Presi- 
dent of Buchtel college, Akron, a Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. 18809. 

This little volume of a_ hundred 
pages is issued as “No. V,” in the 
series of “ Manuals of Faith and Duty,” 
now in preparation by our Universalist 
friends. We have not seen the others, 
but this one we have read with great 
interest and liking. Indeed we can re- 
call no treatise which, within the same 
small compass, takes up the theme of 
human salvation with so much fresh- 
ness, fullness and force. In its nine 
short chapters, following the introduc- 
tion, we have: Salvation in the Old 
Testament; Salvation as taught by 
Jesus; The Pauline Doctrine; The 
Doctrine inf the Hebrews; Salvation and 
Science; Secular Salvation; The Intell- 


igent, Emotional and Voluntary Fac- 


tors; * Probation” and Morals; The 
Universality of Salvation. We wish 
this little book might reach the study- 
table of every minister who is still in 
the shadows of the old theology, and 
might have careful reading. To this 
end we could wish it bore an undenom- 
inational imprint,—the better to ex- 
tend its circulation where it is fitted to 
do most good. But the little book 
itself is wholly free from sectarian 
polemics and all partisan spirit.. Dr. 
Cone approaches the different phases 
of his large theme from the standpoint 
of devout and scholarly thought. He 
has made this manual one of merited 
service beyond the lines of the denom- 
ination that has the credit of publishing 
it. Itis a volume for the little gift or 
remembrance, especially for a friend 
who is really seeking his way from the 
old forms to the newer and larger 
faith. The book is printed in large 
and leaded type, on good paper, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. F. L. H. 


Literary Landmarks for Young People.—By 
Mary E. Burt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75 cents. 

Miss Burt’s book has already been 
noted in advance in these columns, and 
the interest and merit of the author’s 
views, both in theory and in the practi- 
cal illustration afforded in the work as 
teacher, are well understood by our 
readers. Miss Burt’s aim is to begin to 
give the child from its earliest years a 
comprehensive outline of the general 
plan of development of the world’s 
literature, assisted by diagrams, some of 
which we do not follow very easily, 
and readings from the best writers 
Miss Burt does not make too narrow a 
selection of the best, as the professed 
teacher of literature is apt to, but 
chooses generously from a wide range 
of reading in each of the epochs rep- 
resented. Her literary judgments are 
distinctively her own, and she some- 
times depends too much on her own 
predilection and too little on generally- 
accepted standards, historically valued 
and tested, in the statement of her opin- 
ions. Her enthusiasm and belief in the 
worth of the task she has undertaken 
are unbounded, and constitute the teach- 
er’s best recommendations to success. 
Miss Burt’s book makes us wish we 
were young again and one of her 
pupils. Her book is to be recom- 
mended to all parents and teachers in- 
terested in literary instruction of the 
young. C. P. W. 


The Pleasures of Life. PartsIandII. By 


| a a Lubbock. New York and Chicago: 
J. S. : 


Ogilvie. 

Nothing new needs to be said of the 
first series of these very practical essays; 
and nothing better needs to be said of 
the second series than that they are 
equally helpful and inspiring. The 
following extract may serve as a 
sample. This is from ‘ Ambition:” 
“ The poet tells us that 

‘The many fail; the one succeeds.’ 


But this is scarcely true. All suc- 
ceed who deserve, though not perhaps 
as they hoped. An honorable defeat is 


better than a mean victory, and no one 
is really worse for being beaten, unless 
he loses heart. Though we may not 
be able to attain, that is no reason wh 

we should not aspire. This is from 
“Poetry:” “A man may be a poet 
and yet write no verse, but not if he 
writes bad or poor ones.” And these 
are from “religion:” “ Unfortunately 
many have attempted to compound for 
wickedness in life by purity of belief, a 
vain and fruitless effort. 
is the sure ladder whlch leads up to 
Heaven, though the true faith will help 
us find and climb it.” ‘ To arrive at 
the truth we should spare ourselves no 
pain, but certainly inflict none on 
others.” ‘* We may be sure that what- 
ever may be right about religion, to 
quarrel over it must be wrong.” 
“Those who suspend their judgment 
are not on that account skeptics, and it 
is often those who think they know 
most who are especially troubled by 
doubts and anxiety.” ‘ We are only 
just beginning to realize that a loving 
and merciful Father would not resent 
honest error, not even perhaps the 
attribution to him of such odious in- 
justice.” The last quotation contains a 
wonderfully clever turn, the force of 
which should not be missed. H. pD. M. 


Sant’ [larto. A novel. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50. 

Historical novels have given place to 
geographical novels. A _ fashionable 
school of criticism judges novels by their 
local coloring. This schoolcan. not but 
be delighted with “ Sant’ Ilario.” Mr. 
Crawford has with an exquisite niceity 
of touch pictured the life of the conser- 
vative, re-actionary aristocrats of the 
Rome of twenty years ago, sothat every 
personage seems pulsing with life. As 
a study in geography and contemporary 
history his book leaves little to be de- 
sired. And yet— we are very far from 
wishing to praise the book or the au- 
thor, Mr. Crawford has _ produced 
here a book just good enough to prove 
that he is capable of something vastly 
better. He uses first-class talents in 
elaborating a third rate design. The 
characters in “ Sant’ [lario” are provok- 
ingly pretty, and yet they are drawn 
with master-strokes. Why can not the 
author leave geography, scene-painting 
and society acting to those who can do 
nothing better, and for once try his tal- 
ents on something worth the while? 

Se 


THE Voice, published at 20 Astor 
place, N. Y., is devoted to the temper- 
ance cause, and is one of the ablest 
cause-papers in the country. It counts 
among its contributors many of the 
leading scientific and humanitarian 
writers. In addition to its own merit 
it makes the following astounding offer: 
For two dollars, it will send the Vo/ce 
for a year and a complete edition of 
Dickens’s works in fifteen volumes,or of 
Walter Scott’s in twelve, or both sets 
of books anda year’s subscription for 
three dollars and one-half. The books 
are said to be neatly bound in paper 
and well printed. What a suggestion 
this is of the triumph of cheap book- 
making; doubtless the publishers have 
counted the cost and the more people 
who avail themselves of this offer, the 
better they will be pleased. Who needs 
to go without good winter reading in 
view of such offers? | 


In the sense that there is such a 
thing as duty—that we ought to sacri- 
fice happiness, and even to die for the 
right—in that mysterious sense which 
we can neither create nor destroy, lies 
the true proof of the existence of a 
righteous God.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


MEN say: “ This is as far as God 
advances. Ask no more of Him. He 
starts from here and stops there. In 


Homer, in Aristotle, in Newton, He has 


given you all that He had. Leave Him 
at rest, now; Hisstrength is drained.” — 
Victor Hugo. 


THE world is mine when I give my- 
self to the world. But when I hold 
myself aloof from the world, then am 
[ poor, indeed.— William M. Bryant. 


To do right 
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Hotes from the Field, 


Humboldt, Iowa.—The society here has 
met a sad loss in the death of Miss Mary. V. 
Taft, only daughter of Rev. S.H Taft, -and 
one of the most enthusiastic and vigorous 
young workers in our society. Her love for 
the liberal cause and desire to see it promoted 
were so strong that she had planned to devote 
her life to its ministry and had already com- 
menced preparation therefor. Indeed just be. 
fore her illness she occupied our pulpit one 
Sunday, giving the first sermon in what was 
hoped to be a long life service in the cause in 
which her heart was so fully enlisted. Just 
past twenty two; she was a young lady of 
great promise, full of energy, strong in char- 
acter, and a great favorite with all who knew 
her. She had commenced a very active life, 
teaching public school and teaching music 
while pursuing her own studies, and also 
serving as teacher and superintendent in our 
Sunday-school and as a member of our choir. 
Her appearance has always indicated physical 
strength and perfect health until about four 
months ago, when she was attacked by pur. 
pura hemorrhagica, with which disease she 
has since been in the closest of struggles 
which finally ended in the dissolution of her 
mortal life on September 20. The funeral ser- 
vices took the place of the regular morning 


services at the church on September 22, all 


the churches of the town suspending the 
morning services out of respect to the de- 
ceased and a desire to attend the last sad rites. 
The society, on the first Sunday in October, 
placed on the walls of our church a picture or 
Hoffman’s Christ as a memorial offering to a 
member we shall greatly miss but not forget. 


Boston.—On the first Monday in October 
the “Monday Club” of Unitarian ministers 
held its opening session to discuss Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s book and to talk on the coming 
“Utopia.” Rev. N. P. Gilman led the dis- 
cussion. 

—Many towns in the state are giving public 
lectures, explaining the “ Australian ballot 
system.” It is pronounced as perfect a “ free- 
man’s vote” as can be invented. 

—Sunday, Oct. 6, was chosen as the dedica- 
tion day of the new Mount Pleasant Church, 
(Roxbury) Boston. It will be renamed “ All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church.” Rev. W. H. 
Lyon is pastor. Messrs. Hale, Ames, De 
Normandie, and other clergymen will assist 
on the occasion. 

—The Unitarian S. S. Association held a 
very successful convention in Taunton, Mass., 
closing Oct. 3rd. Old officers were mostly 
re-elected. The year’s receipts were $12,502.- 


- 82; expenditures, $12,469.81. 


—Rev. Messrs. Reynolds, Slicer, Batchelor 
and Horton will attend the fall session of the 
Wisconsin conference. 

—At Arlington, a suburb of Boston, on 
Oct. 9, was to be celebrated the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the first town parish (now Unitarian). 

—In Dorchester, Boston, on Sunday, Sept. 
29, a new Unitarian society was started and 
named the ‘‘ Norfolk Unitarian Church.” 


Chicago.— The called meeting of the Wom- 

en’s Unitarian Association was held on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7th, in the Church of the Messiah, 
at which a resolution was passed approving 
the proposed national organization of Unitar- 
ian Women at Philadelphia next month. The 
name of Mrs. J. M. Ware, president of the as- 
sociation, was suggested as a delegate to Phil- 
adelphia to be appointed by the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, of which the 
association is a part. 
—The Liberal Hollanders of this city under 
the inspiration of pastor Hugenholtz, of Grand 
Rapids, have organized a Free Church, which 
has already seventy members enrolled, with a 
good Sunday-school, of which Rev. J. Visher 
is superintendent. 


Hartford, Conn.—The cause of Unitarianism 
in this city has been materially advanced dur- 
ing the present year, and Unity church is 
exerting a healthy influence in this thoroughly 
orthodox community. The differences which 
have existed in the society are gradually dis- 
appearing under the broad, liberal teaching of 
the pastor, Rev. Perry @Marshall. It is a 
source of satisfaction to the friends of liberal 
Christianity to witness the marked improve- 
ment. Unity church has an invested fund 
(inherited from a former society), amounting 
to over $65,000. If properly used a large 
number of liberal churches can be _ estab- 
lished in this vicinity. ‘The outlook is good. 

Ww. 


Luverne, Minn.—The ordination of Helen 
G. Putnam, to the Unitarian ministry, will 
take place on the evening of Oct. 18, at Lu- 
verne. The meeting ofthe Minnesota Confer. 
ence and the dedication of the Luverne church, 
of which Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes is the minister, 
follow on the 19th and 2oth. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota.—The ordination 
of James E, Bagley and wife to the Unitarian 
ministry is appointed to take place Oct. 17, in 
All Souls Church, Sioux Falls, to the pastorate 


‘of which church Mr. and Mrs. Bagley have 


been called. 


Davenport, Iowa—The annual Institute of 
the Western Sunday-school Society has been in 
session this week at Davenport. We find the 
names of Jones, Blake, Simmons, Learned, 


Hugenholtz, Gordon, Cook, Beavis, Tupper, 


ted to take part in the ex- 


first minister of the Davenport Church. A 
report of these interesting and helpful meet- 
ings may be expected next week. 


Ghe Hewest Books, 


Monopolies and the People. By Charles 
Whiting Baker. New York and London: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Chicago: A.C. Mc- 
ae & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 263. Price, 

2%, : | 
The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Chicago: 
A. C, McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 386. 
Price, $1.so. 

Christian Theism. By D. B. Purinton. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
I2mo., pp 300. Price, $1.75. 

Literary Landmarks, A Guide to Good 
Reading for Young People and Teachers’ 


Assistant. By Mary E. Burt. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 152. Price 75 cents. 

Within the Enemy’s Lines. By Oliver 


Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, t2mo.. pp. 349. 
Price, $1.50. 

Speaking Pieces for Little Scholars and 
Older Pupils. By Ellen O. Peck. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Boards, :6mo., pp. 177. Price, 50 cents. 

Every-Day Business. Notes on its Prac- 
tical Details. Arranged by M. S. Emery. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Boards, 16mo., pp. 153. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Character and Comment. Selected From 
the Novels of W. D. Howells. By Minnie 
Macoun. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 156. Price, $1.00. 

Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 
Trump and His Wonderful Dog Bulger. By 
Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. Chicago: A: C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
Svo., pp. 286. Price, $2 00. 

The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. By 
Kate Tannatt Woods. Beautifully Illus- 


trated. Boston: Leeand Shepard. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, Quarto. Price, 
$ 2.00. 


The Bible and Land. By James B. Con. 


verse. Morristown, Tenn.: Published by the 
author. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 251. 
Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: S. A. 
Maxwell & Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 224. Price, 
$1.00. 
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SAMPLE CARDS ON APPLICATION: 


WADSWoRIH HOWIANDaCO. 


82°& 84:WASHINGTON: ST: BOSTON: 
-263-&:269: WABASH: AVE: CHICAGO. 


EFUTRs 


IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & C@., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp. 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


3 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 


scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
sepple copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
a. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning pe 2 
the descent of the . A narrative of unparalle ed 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant’cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 
Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 
Send for. with Seaman its for coming 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according 


to the historical method; applying the assured results of modern 


criticism to the question of the historical verity of Jesus, 


the investigation of his life and teaching, and the de- 


“ The work, it may be well to-say at 
once, contains a remarkably clear and 
cogent argument; the author’s style is 
picturesque and lucid; the evidence dis- 
played of wide reading is not less re- 
m4rkable than the traces of a perfectly 
candid and critical mind that meet us in 
every page. We do not remember to 
have met with a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of a very wide subject within so 
brief a compass. And we must not 
omit to say that the arrangement of the 
work throughout, admirably clear in 
spirit, is reproduced in the form in 
which the publisher has brought out the 
volume. It is a model of what such a 
book should be alike in matter and in 
form. 

The author indicates the scope of his 
work thus:— “Commencing our in- 
vestigation with an examination of the 
local environment of the earliest phase 
of Christianity, involved in the political, 
social, and religious condition of Pales- 
tine in the Roman period, we will next 
consider the state of society and religion 
in the Roman Empire outside of Pales- 
tine — that fruitful ground into which 
the earliest seeds of Christian thought 
and life were transplanted. Thereafter 
we will investigate the sources of our 
information concerning the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and the different 
stages of the evolution of the new relig- 
ion, up to the time of its secular tri- 
umph.”’ | 

The genesis of the book is this. Dr. 
Janes had in connection with the Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick’s church at Brooklyn 
an evening class of adult pupils engaged 
in the systematic study of the world’s 
great religions. To them these lectures 
were first delivered, and the publication, 
substantially in their original form, is 
due to the expressed desire of those who 
so heard them.” —“ Light,” London. 


“ A therough book, a just book, a 
practical book,— that is what Dr. Janes 
has given us. * * He hasshown re- 
markable discrimination in what he has 
brought into his three hundred pages, 
and in what he has left out. There is 
nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half 
explained, while a good power of com- 
pression, good imagination, quick in- 
sight into correspondences and a firm 
and proportionate grasp of the subject 
as a whole, have made possible the in- 
troduction of a remarkably large num- 
ber of topics. * * We think of no 


velopment of organized Christianity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


other simple and popular work so well 
calculated to perform the service for 
which this is intended, and we trust it 
will have a large circulation.” — Unitar. 
tan Review. 


“Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the care, the honesty, the 
faithfulness, the impartiality, the love 
of truth, the conservatism exhibited 
throughout this admirable volume. 
* * We commend the book, not only 
to Unitarians, but to all who are will- 
ing to trace, or to see traced in a mas- 
terly manner, the operation of natural 
causes, of race, politics, and social con- 
ditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity.”—Pofular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


“The temper and spirit of the book 
are so refined, so earnest and so fair to 
all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are impelled to disagree with its 
most prominent conclusions as a model 
of polite and generous controversial lit- 
erature.”"—LBrooklyn Union. 


“ A valuable summary on a great sub- 
ject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes has 
studied long and carefully. What is 
more, he judges and reports with such 
balanced judgment that his word weighs 
whether it weighs for or against one’s 


own opinion.”—W. C. G. in Unity. 


“ As regards its contents in general, 
it is sound, thorough, accurate, reliable.” 


—Religio-Philosophical Fournal. 


“ Calm, free from bias, intelligent, 
discriminating, just. * * Mr. Janes 
has, in our opinion, done his work of 
elucidation remarkably well. He has 
put us all under a deep debt to him by 
his admirable presentation in one small 


volume of the result of years of careful 
study.”— The [ndex. 


“An exceedingly creditable ven- 
ture. * * The unpretentious and lucid 
simplicity of style, the fullness of in- 
formation, and the evident conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking for thorough- 
ness of exposition, which is the special 
distinction of the book from the begin- 
ning to its close, * * entitle this 
work to high praise, and render it, for 
popular use, and especially for Sunday- 
school teaching of the liberal sort, one 
of the best manuals of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.” Christian 


| Register. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. Retail, 


$1.50, to Unity subscribers, $1.05; postage 12 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
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hq Home. 


A HOUSEHOLD CAROL. 
O, life would be of such beggarly worth 


Could we not rise,sometimes 
From the sooty uilab things of earth, 
And the saving up df dimes,— 
From the broom and shovel and coffee-pot,— 
To a broader range in the world of thought. 
* ** * . * + + 


We know that heaven is changeless and fair, 
And nothing can we bestow 
To add to the beauty and glory up there, 
Or heighten those robes of snow; 
But we may bring down from that world of bliss 
The grace that brightens and sweetens this. 
—(Good Housekeeping. 


SENT BY EXPRESS, 
BY MRS. C. EMMA CHENEY, 
The car was hot and dusty. 
dozen frisky children chattered and 
romped, forgetful of their own discom- 
fort, while a few of their elders—a very 
few—frowned at their noisy play. 

There was one little creature in this 
load of human freight to whom “the 
time was out of joint.” Making the 
long journey by herself, a little girl of 
six or seven years neither asked nor 
accepted companionship. Upon her 
breast was tightly sewed a card like this: 


Meng aret Wayland, 


“to be sent to 
Miss Ann Hinton, 
Stockton, California. 


Not once did the ghost of a smile flit 
across her face, and her manner was 
forbidding. Naturally the other chil- 
dren wished her to join the games, and 
to that end practiced many a childish art, 
lost upon her. Even the offer of an 
orange, or a bit of “sample candy,” 
which the railway sutler dropped in her 
lap, failed to tempt her. 

Late on that summer afternoon, a 
home-bound train ran into a station and 
stopped beside ours, so near that it was 
easy to see its passengers. Instantly 
the child sprang to her feet, and began 
tugging at the window! Finding the 
heavy sash stubborn, she cried out: 

“ Oh, please, please open this window! 
There is my teacher! Don’t you see 
her?” 

Somebody hastened to help her, and 
immediately a window in the neighbor- 
ing train was thrown open, and signals 
of loving recognition were exchanged. 

“Oh, Miss Helen, I’m going ’way off 
out West—to live — with—auntie,” 
wailed the child. 

“T am very sorry, dear; how does 
that happen?” came the gentle reply. 

‘Oh, because I must! I have no 
mamma, now, nor any home—nor— 
anything.” Her voice was lost in tears. 
Surprise and tender pity struggled in 
the teacher’s face, her answer reached 
only the ear of her little pupil, whose 
next words betrayed its spirit. 

“Oh, Miss Helen, I dotry! I truly 
do! but I am very naughty. I feel so 
here ”—putting her hand over her poor 
bursting heart. 

“Tf Il could—” Before the sentence 
was finished the trains had parted com- 
pany, and the dear teacher was lost to 
sight. With a wild cry, the little one 
stretched out her hands toward the fly- 


ing. train, then flung herself upon her 


face and sobbed piteously. There were 
no dry eyes among those who saw her. 
A sweet-faced, elderly woman, who 
had entered the car at the last station, 
and now occupied a seat in the section 
with the child, wept in silence, but not 
one dared to intrude upon a grief so 
sacred. So Margaret cried herself to 
sleep uncomforted. With flushed and 
tear-stained cheek, she lay crumpled in 
the corner, like a crushed rose. We 
hope her unconscious sighs were light- 
ening her homesick heart. At length 
she stirred. The sweet-faced woman 
softly placed a basket with a Maltese 
kitten in it, close to the child. 

*“ Mew! Mew!” began puss impa- 
tiently. : 

Margaret sat up, rubbing her eyes. 

* Mew!” and puss poked out a claw. 

“ Kitty is hungry, dear,” pleasantly 
exclaimed the woman. ‘“ Will you not 

ive her something from your lunch 

asket? ” 


Half a 


“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“| thought so. 
lifting the cover. 
some? ” b: 

Heartsick though she was, Margaret 
could not resist the cries of the hungry 
kitten, so by degrees, she grew friendly 
enough with both puss and its mistress. 
When bedtime came, she let her new 
friend make her ready for the night 
and seemed content to know that puss 
would purr until morning in the very 
next berth to hers. But’ when she 
awakened, her sense of her forlorn 
condition once more took possession of 
her, and she confided to her companion 
the dread of her new home, which was 
now very near. 

‘“‘T had only my teacher and you. She 
is gone, and now I am going to lose 
you, too.” : 

“ Well, Margaret, what made you 
love your teacher so?” 

“ Because she loved me,” was the 
ready answer. : 

“ Then aren’t you going to love your 
auntie, who loves you well enough to 
give you a home, though she has not 
even seen you?” 

“ T don’t know.” . 

“ Oh, yes! Even puss does as much 
as that. You feed her, and she purrs 
her love in return.” | 

“ But I don’t know auntie. She’s an 
old maid, I s’pose she’s awfully cross.” 

“] hope not, dear.” e 

* Must I love her if she is?” 

“She is your dear mother’s sister. 
Could you not love her. for that?” 

“Change cars! . Next station going 
to Stockton!” shouted the brakeman. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Margaret, 
seizing the woman’s hand. 

“ Try to be brave now; don’t cry,” 
drawing the trembling little figure 
closer. “I think you are already be- 
ginning to love your old auntie, for it 
is she who has come a long way with 
pussie, to meet her little girl, Are you 
glad, Margaret?” 

She sat up and looked through her 
tears at the woman, her face brighten- 
ing. 
“ Are you Miss Ann Hilton? ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

*“ Are you an old maid?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ That’s funny. I love old maids.” 


—The Union Signal. 


Pussy likes cheese,” 
“ Will you give her 


‘“ WHEN any power has been made 
the strongest power, enough has been 
done for it: care is thenceforth wanted 
rather to prevent the strongest power 


from swallowing up all others.”— Fohn 
Stuart Mill. 
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There’s a magnetism about our Boys’ 
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G3 Utter, minister, Services at io A. M sey. 10 cents. Sar peews § om Een, 7x. amenim, the 
as és ade Megane: . ‘s Elli Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
ee Unity CuurcH.— Corner Dearborn avenue Christian Propagandism. By Francis ing- cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents, 
3 S and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- wood Abbot. 10 cents. The five lectures for 20 cents. 
af, ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. God in the Constitution. By Rev. Ar hur B. | fhe Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
ae THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner * Bradford. 10 cents. Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
..2 Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- | Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
a: minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. wood Abbot. § cents. Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 

Sunday, Oct. 13, Mr. Blake will preach on By O.B. Frothingham. 10 cents, 

“Having and Owning.” Sunday-school at ee . ple Oa The Change of Front of the Universe. By 

10:00 A. M | The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood was Pee Judson Savage. 5 vg o 

ALL SouLts CuurcH.—Corner Oakwood Abbot: 10 conte 16 Sypeg ors of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd ing. 5 cents. | | 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Oct. 13, Mr. Jones Oa te Vise of.Heaven. By Prof. Francis | Uplifts cel gene and Will, By James H. West. 
will preach: subject, ageing’s “ Nathan the - Newman. § cents. pln , 

Wise,” at 9;30 A.M.; Novel section of the A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood — Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 

Unity Club, | Monday evening, ate 14, at 8 p. Abbot, 10 cents: The Rell ic Se By Heney 0. Sin- 

aan. ar: Ph Rants 45 at same hour Monday, Its superior excellence ype age og oe homes T b 8 t ? Mees 

2 il osophy section, Tuesday, Oct. for more than a quarter oF a cen It is used by The Battle of Syracuse. wo essays y James mons. § cents, 


Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. to cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. § cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to v angelical - 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 silly 


22; Browning section, Friday, Oct. 18, at 4 P. 
M. ‘Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening 
at 7:45. 

Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday Oct. 13, Mr. Root 
will preach on “ The Devil.” 


UNITARIAN OONVENTION, 


AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CHICAGO, 
OCT, 22-24. 


the United States Government. indorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 

rest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE NATIONAL OONFERENOE. 


UNITARIAN AND OTHER’ CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


Concerning Immortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. Sim- 


mons, Minot J. Savage and others. § cents. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


The Revised Hellof Orthodoxy. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 50 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


Tuesday, October 22, THIRTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


a 2:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Unitarian minis- PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 28-31, 1 CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

A ters in pastor’s study, Church of SPECIAL Notice.—Admission to the Phil- 

ee the Messiah, corner Michigan | adelphia Academy of Music is required by law eon © jBUY af ENCING 

E avenue and 23rd street. All| to be exclusively by ticket. Forthe conveni-| | @8Y¥¥¥¥\ Uae 700 oe ee Oe ee ae 

R ministers, East and West, who | ence of delegates and other members of our mmm Lron Posts, Tree Guards Batbedand E 

-” may be in the city, are invited | churches, all the seats on the floor of the wm AD pe mt thy ~4 

to come to this council. academy ‘will be expressly reserved for them, N ee ee oe ver. Ee 

aS 8:00 P. M.—Opening sermon of the Confer- | and to defray the large expenses of the meet- Donations for ehurehes and ceme- Mipsis rmeersiees 

‘4 ence, b ing, season tickets of admission, price $2.00 Bae L$ san write for eatinaies, HRESEEE TCHEEE 7. 

vere followed by social reception in | each, will be sold and required for entrance to se RE CO oot ' 

ra church parlors. the floor, These sickets heer be procured IN ae HULBERT FENCES Wi 0. orivesy. ST. LOUIS, M0. 

et, | Wednesday, October 23. ADVANCE of the meeting and can now be had ss eehiondes chahcdive loa: nabs AP anes 

< g:00 A. M.—Devotional meeting. re ee oe - a tie 4 ay ane ENTS WANTE D! siven t6introdnes oak now. bok a — 

t, 10:00 A. M.—Opening and organization of the | G4); a ee NTS: 

ae Conference. election of chair. | ~nicage_or the American Unitarian Associa. BIBLE BIBLE STORIES. 

. : tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. ; 

i ns ELEC as Te Circulars containing full information con- ion eeuueent Onan Page fb ainge'® S,HOM yg in the book line. Royal Quarto; size, 9 $4x11 $4. finest 
10:20 A. M.—Paper, by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 5 The greatest success 0 Neb nlicetrations. #6 full ware, 3 of tnemm veianed in nine poten bes price only $2 Thous- 


cerning the programme, season tickets of ad- 
mission, special rates at Philadelphia hotels 
and boarding houses, railway arrangements, 
etc., may also be had upon application at the 
above places by enclosing stamp for postage. 
For full announcements of these particulars 
see also Unity for September 28. 
RUSSELL N. BELLOows, 
General Secretary. 


ands will be sold for holiday presents. 
miss it. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will farnish the the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, Io, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents. 


of Milwaukee, Wis., “ Planting 
Unitarian Churches.” Discus- 
sion led by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon served in the church 
parlors. 

M.—Paper, by Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
Madison, Wis.; subject, “ The 
Supply of Unitarian Ministers.” 
Discussion led by Rev. J. LI. 


Those first in the field will rea ap 4 harvest. Act S ecey or you will 
CRANSTON & STOWE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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TONGA SC RAR a Sate. 


Bi30 


The Fall Session of the Wisconsin Con- 


Jones, ference of Unitarian and Independent Socie- | Complete sets, consisting of $500 Nog $50, $20, $10, 
: Sh ae : . . . ; z THE NEED OF In, 
8:00 P. M.— Platform ne es with speeches | ties will be held at Madison, Wis., Oct. 15-17, Rage pore ae sae gel gah en; we ginstanr dl ag Articles of Ege value are constantly appearing in 
“7 _— eae pred; 1889. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Boston, | for: cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 oe ag a religious periodicals, andinty one who 
ecretarv o : oe *s ev. : . oes not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
fan sagt Mae Te at bale will preach the opening sermon, Tuesday and $2, 25cents each. Inquirers inclose stamp forreply. great deal. ‘The words of Cine Caner Saas Solomon are 
' ’ | evening, Oct. 15. Besides prominent Unita- PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, | pertinent here—“Gather up the fragments that remain 
a rc Pyghns of goer rians, both lay and clerical, from the state and ATLANTA, Ga. mB rere | be —, ‘ 
an ev. i. K. Slicer, Of Frovi- a ut allthe methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
aes & ’ siiehy, age a R, ee 9 of hate THE YANKEE BLAD has 500,000 readers pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
ence ev eorge Datchelor, Oo Owell, an dent fret. on stint to new nabeoribere re much time to find them, to fold, re-fold and replace 
Thursday, October 24. Rev. Edward A. Horton, of Boston, will be 10 wecks for 10 cents. Sample {0 them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 
=? resent free to a list of your re ToPIcAL SCRAP-BooK SYSTEM 
9:00 A. M.—Devotional meeting. Pp ; TBF Pp ns a , gul S does away with all these difficulties, 
10:00 A. M —Paper, by Rev. A. M. Judy, a eee 2 ee ee “p iad fF MAES. "eh: Send for Descriptive Circular, 


7. H. CROOKER, Sec’y, Madison. containing views of ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best. Many 
thousands have been sold. Price.—The volumes are 
put at the marvelously low price of 75 e. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 
per cent. on 12. 
Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 

CooPER UNION, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 


CL! for $1.75; 
8 years for $2.40; 4 ears 
for wt BY years for $3.50 e. 


wil! not be undersoid. l-cent ° 


ER taken. Mention this paper. Address 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Davenport, Iowa, “ The Church 
of the Isolated,” followed by 
business session and adjourn- 
ment. Other papers have been 
asked of Mr. Maxson,of Menom- 
onie, Wis., and of Mr. Douthit, 
of Shelbyville, Ill. which we 
hope will be given, and they 
will be heard at such sessions 
of the Conference as_ shall ’ 

practically seem most conven- C. A. LONG’S 
ient at the time. The pro- gue Marine 
gramme is incomplete in other| % a i 


SCOTT'S EMULSION OF PURE 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hy pephosphites, 
In Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 
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seems to possess remedial powers of great efficacy. It 
heals the irritation of the throat and lungs. Makes pure 
blood and builds up and fortifies the system against 
further inroads by disease. Take no other. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY SERMON 


Will be issued on the-1st and 15th of every month, 
containing Mr. Blake’s current discourses in the pul it 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. The series 
will comprise twenty to twenty-six sermons in the year, 
the number depending on whether the vacation months 
be omitted or not. In the present year, the publication 
ran through aon months, July and August. 

Price, postpaid e 50 cents a vear. Per copy, five cents. 
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TYPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
“Sere Se ed er i Se >>> wnt 


Snell: 


Address, THIRD CHURCH PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
ways, at least we hope for more 917 W, Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 
than we are at present able to 
announce. But the final close 
is to be, at 


8:00 P. M.—Social reunion at All Souls 
Church, corner Oakwood Boul- 
evard and Langley Avenue. eee 

It is the intention of the Chicago friends to | x 
entertain in their homes the ministers and 
delegates from abroad, at least so far as pos- 
sible. ‘Those intending to come and accept 
our hospitality will please send names as soon 
as possible to Davip UTTER, 

115, 23d street, Chicago. 


italists ib investors are invited to corre- 
“un with us. We loan money on city real estate 
at 8 to 10 per cent. net to the investor. We buy 


property for account of our clients, and build and EVO LU T10 N 0 [ , D0 [) D.” 


mprove same so that they shall have an income of Is the most interesting and critical story ever written 
10 to 20 per cent with continual increasein the on the 


value of the property. This city is growing faster 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 


= than any other in the United States,is on a sure 
Sent by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 


: founda LD and investments are safe and eigenen 
HEADQUARTERS 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Was 
MUCILAGE 


— TOKOLO GY A book for every woman 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 
Sample ag = FREE. 


ee ON open end and pass lightly 


over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too ; 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles HH. nnn cnin Clon 2.00 "AGENT S sipatiotpanesade sce oie au real crore Dag 
SIMPLY PERFEOT. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 112 000 SHLD sc GENERAL SClHooL SUPPLIES. 


The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co. will have 
charge of the service on these cars, 


Alice B. Stockham & Ge. Chicago, Ill. 


SA LESME WANTED A7.ONCE-< 


Address: 
CONTINENTAL PUB. CO. 


— (ret pi a ae wholesale 154 MONROE BT. - ARC: CHICAGO. 
rein eusMasin Sant L be fo dee. W.W.KNOWLES, Mang’r, Educational Department. 
pont pestee. Money advanced for wazes, advertising, etc. For full 


address, Ceatennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, OQ, A CURIOSITY, 


We have lately come into possession ot rare curiosi- 
Ace )GE Se far ia Infants & Invalides, 
but 2s 


ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
oe EB food, 
Woolrich & Co., 
Palmer, Mass. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 


THE= FARMER'S = VOICE 


hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 


BPaespalas fe 


1) 


Wanamaker & Brown, Clothiers. 
The fame of Wanamaker & Brown, clothiers, is nat- 


ional. Their business in Chicago has become one ot BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. ane Pe | a ere § can ene 00 | the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
wonderful extent. Their palatial store, at the corner of $1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. BARKE PUBL, HING cO mp NY you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
State and Adams streets, is one of the best illustrations SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. AGeuss. , A money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 
pec the me igaates commercial as ont Srey do! Chi- si . an Ga. SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 

is firm has an enviable reputation, name LaSalle St., 
is 4 pM daa for the highest business honor. The in- F ARMERS VOICE CO. CHICAGO, ILL. THE i 150 4 eee © Ls satin ECHOES FROM THE S T 0 N E, 
experienced lad buys at their counters as cheaply, and ree ee | Y ot 

er Rhymes 


URE By RANSOM 


AGENT 


gets as desirable goods, as the shrewdest judge o cloth 


O Dixten. M,. Elegantly illus- 


and price. Our readers will find it to their highest ad- Sold by subscription only, A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
vantage to consult the advertising columns of this pa Full 6 outfit, ieeaine 1 eloth-bouné | Prospectus: of : rich humor one pia nas ng Be the strong points of 
for the business announcements of this firm, and to vsit 150% PROFIT BOOK AGENTS) 8 KERR 8 { ARBORN : of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail mare 
their store as often as possible. O Outfit 30c, CHARLES . KERR & CO., CHICAGO. CHARLES. 8. KERR & 00.1 175 ‘DEAR Rn STREET, CHICAGO. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn tree t, CHICAGO. 
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